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ment, and with a full knowledge of its difficulties. Though it 
has occupied no inconsiderable portion of the attention of the 
profession in England, we are not aware that it has called out 
any discussion, which, for general completeness, can compare 
with the present. Mr. Johnes's treatise on this subject is one 
of the most interesting works on law-reform which has appeared, 
and is written in a style which shows the scholar, as well as the 
lawyer ; but the view, which he has presented, though in greater 
space, has not the thorough character of Mr. Cushing's tract. 



6. — An Introduction to the Latin Language. By Samuel 
Willard, A. A. S., Author of " The Franklin Primer," 
" The Popular Reader," &c. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, 
& Co. 1835. 12mo. pp. 226. 

It gives us pleasure to recommend this Latin Grammar to all 
who are desirous of introducing their pupils to the Latin lan- 
guage in a pleasant as well as a thorough manner. We say 
pleasant, not because we believe in the magic power of those 
gay toys by which learning and philosophy are to be insinuated 
into the young mind, almost without its being conscious of it ; 
but because we do think it important, that the first steps in any 
department of learning should not be the most difficult. A child 
should certainly be taught that he cannot become a good scholar 
without labor ; but it is not necessary that he should be fright- 
ened at the outset, in order to his perception of this wholesome 
truth. We tell him, when we conduct him to the hill-side, that 
it is "laborious indeed at the first ascent"; he may be sure that 
he cannot fold his arms, and be carried to the summit in a car- 
riage, or a rail-way car ; but he may thank those, who, like Dr. 
Willard, have cut steps in the green turf, here and there, to 
assist the young and the feeble. We think, then, that the ele- 
ments of a language or a science should be conveyed in as 
agreeable a manner as is consistent with a good understanding 
of them. The love of the pursuit will by degrees bring a love of 
the labor necessary to farther progress ; but, unless children find 
some pleasure in the beginning of the race, they will not run 
on vigorously ; they must be enticed at first, as Sir Philip Sid- 
ney says savage nations must be, otherwise " great promises of 
much knowledge will little persuade them that know not the 
fruits of knowledge." 

Those of our readers, who, in their early days, committed to 
memory the Latin Grammar from beginning to end, "Orthogra- 
phy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody," before they began to 
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practise upon it in translation, have probably some recollection 
of the unpleasant process, and will remember what a sinking of 
the heart accompanied their first attempts to put light and order 
into a Latin sentence, when they began to construe, with their 
heads full of the rules of syntax, and the . forms of tenses and 
cases; — all well remembered, but remembered as a confused 
mass, because they had not put them in practice while they were 
learning them. The children of the present day need not know 
any thing of these troubles, if they begin the study of Latin with 
Willard's "Introduction," and follow his directions in using it. 

It is divided into three parts, not including the Vocabulary at 
the end of the book. Part First contains the principles and forms 
of grammar, arranged in short sections. Part Second consists of 
praxes, or exercises in translating and parsing, arranged in sec- 
tions to correspond with the first ; and Part Third, of notes and 
illustrations of these praxes. The arrangement of the forms and 
rules is of course essentially different from that of the Grammars 
in general use. Instead of beginning with nouns, and going 
through all the declensions, next taking up one part of speech 
after another, and exhausting it, and then proceeding to learn 
all the rules of syntax in a mass, as is the common mode, the 
pupil is taught, in the first section of this little work, the forms of 
the first declension of nouns, — those of the indicative present of 
the first conjugation of verbs, and of the indicative present of 
the irregular verb sum, — and a few rules of syntax. The cor- 
responding section in the second part, which is to be studied in 
connexion with the first, consists of Latin sentences in which 
the forms and rules already learned are exemplified, and every 
thing carefully excluded which might involve a more extended 
knowledge of the grammar of the language. The second sec- 
tion leads the pupil a little farther on ; the second of the praxes 
is an illustration of it; and so on, till he has become prepared 
for extracts from the classics, which form the more advanced 
praxes. The author happily describes his plan in his sensible 
and modest Preface. 

" The principles and forms of grammar, once familiar in word and 
application, are infallible and prompt interpreters of every correct 
sentence ; or, to vary the figure, they are so many appropriate keys 
to the sense. Of these keys the Latin language requires several 
hundreds, if not thousands, to open the numberless apartments of her 
treasury and cabinet. The old method [that of banishing the study 
of the grammar at first] puts the whole at once into the hands of the 
tyro, and requires him at every moment to guess out the one, which 
may be suited to his present purpose. In the opposite method, the 
instructer keeps the keys in his own hand, and often leaves the pupil 
to stand a long time idle at the door for want of some one to open it 
for him. In the method proposed, the teacher will give him a small 
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number of these keys at a time, to apply by his own ingenuity, till he 
has learned the ready application of all. The last, which corresponds 
to the gradual process, in which the principles of arithmetic and 
geometry are taught and applied, will be found exemplified, as I 
nope, in the following pages." — pp. 3, 4. 

The execution of this book is admirable. Teachers will thank 
the author for having used so clear and so simple a mode of ex- 
pression, as to make oral explanations almost unnecessary. To 
arrange and select the praxis upon each section, so as to exclude 
from it every word involving a principle not yet explained to the 
learner, and yet to present a series of neat sentences at first, and 
then of elegant and interesting extracts from classic authors, re- 
quired an amount of care and labor which can hardly be appre- 
ciated by those who enjoy the benefit of them ; and a discrimi- 
nating mind and good taste are visible throughout the work. 

There are some faults in the mechanical details of the 
book. For instance, the Latin words introduced into English 
sentences are not indicated by italics, nor in any way distin- 
guished from their neighbours, the vernaculars ; but we believe 
this occasions less confusion and inconvenience to young learn- 
ers, than we might at first suppose. A Latin word, to a child, 
or a person unacquainted with the language, is as unlike the 
English ones by its side, (though in the same type,) as the coun- 
tenance of a stranger is unlike the "old familiar faces" of his 
family; and though they may be " dressed all alike, with black 
crape over their faces," his eye has an instinctive power of dis- 
tinguishing the unknown from the familiar, and he is not so 
much puzzled and embarrassed as we might fear he would be. 

We cannot dismiss the work without mentioning its peculiar 
suitableness for fireside instruction; as parents, who may have 
long ceased to attend to the study of Latin, will, in the use of 
this volume, find a pleasant refreshment of their own knowledge, 
and be sure of laying, in the minds of their children, a sound 
foundation for farther attainments. 



7. — Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital for the Year 1837. Boston. 
James Loring. 1838. 8vo. pp. 30. 

This Report presents a gratifying view of the condition and 
usefulness of each department of the Hospital. It is highly 
creditable, that gentlemen busily engaged, as are most of the 
Trustees, in the active concerns of life, should be found willing 
to devote their time and attention with so much fidelity and zeal 



